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FOREWORD 



With the implementation of the Center for Vocational Education Research, 
Curriculum and Personnel. Development, a system was created which provided for 
facilitating vocational education in the state. Systematic and comprehensive 
studies can now be done by one agency which should prove to be helpful for all 
providers of vocational education^ Such studies provide data necessary for 
program planning and review, equipment purchasing, and program articulation. 

In 1989 a foUow-up study was undertaken by the Center for Vocational 
Education which surveyed the 1988 graduates of all the public jpostrsecondary 
schools offering vocational education in Montana^ The study resulted in reports 
of the findings for each of the nine schools offering vocational-technical 
programs in the state, and a tenth report which summarized the aggregate 
findings. 

This rei>ort is a second effort to do a similar research study* With a 
minimum number of revisions to the anrvesy instrument used above, a follow-up 
survey was conducted involving the 1989 graduates of the post-secondary 
vocational technical programs in the state. 

Again the f;poperating schools consisted of the states' five vocational- 
technical centers located at Billings, Butte, Great Falls, Helena, and Missoula; 
the three community colleges: Dawson at Glendive, Flathead Valley at Kalispell, 
Miles at Miles City, and Northern Montana College at Havre. 

Separate reports have been written for each of the schools and this report 
represents a composite of all nine schools suimnariiing the findings for all the 
1989 graduates of postsecondary programs in the state. 

The Center is grateful to all those who cooperated in the study, especially 
John OEver who was responsible for the monitoring and development of the 
research* 

A.W "Gus" Korb, Director 

Center for Vocational Education Research, 

Curriculum and Personnel Development 

Northern Montana College 

Havre, Montana 59501 

May 1990 
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A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF THE 1989 GRADUATES OF 
POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMS IN MONTANA 

Introduction 

Because of the technological and social changes in the last two decades » 
significant changes have occurred in the way our citizens prepare and maintain 
successful career paths. With a growing demand for trained, qualified people 
in the work force, an increased emphasis is placed on vocational-*technical 
schools to provide quality classroom instruction linked to jobs in the labor 
laarket. 

Consequently, the long-range planning goals of vocational-technical 
programs in Itontana must meet the immediate needs of the students smd the 
demands of the employers. One way to determine if these needs are being met 
by the vocational education programs in the state is to contact recent graduates 
of the programs and query them to determine what they experienced as they 
entered the labor market. 

Such follow-up studies measure the success of vocational education in two 
ways: first, by keeping track of former students' job placement and determining 
their employment success; and second, by determining employers* perceptions of 
the effectiveness of their employees* vocational education. 

One of the most important reasons to conduct vocational follow-up studies 
is to determine the vocational-technical programs* effectiveness in fulfilling their 
purpose of preparing individuals for employment. Data results which show that 
vpcational-techhicai graduates ai'e successfully employed in their areas of 
preparation provide a foundation for accountability . Hence, when a school board 
member, taxpayer, legislator, school principal or other person questions the cost 
of improvements in vocational programs, the vocational educator should be able 
to docikment a reply with follow-up study data. 

Vocational instructors, local school personnel and students in vocational 
programs can all benefit from study results. Instructors can use follow-up data 
to update and modify existing curricula. Local school administrators find follow- 
up data helpful in making program modifications, including deciding when to 
initiate, expaind, change or delete programs. And the students are the 



beneficiaries of the program modifications v/hich results in program 
improvements. FoUow-up studies 5 when properly used are an effective 
management tool. 

The Montana Center for Vocational Education Research, Curriculim and 
Piersonnel Development recognized the need for sudh fpUow-iip data and 
consequentiy did two surveys of graduates of postsecondary vocationalr technical 
programs in Montana. The first study was completed in June of 1989 and 
involved the graduates completing their programs during the 1987-88 school 
year. The second study, which is suinmarized in this report was a replica of 
the first except it involved the 1988-89 graduates of the postsecondary 
vocational-technical programs in Monica, and included minor revisions in the 
survey instrument. 

Both studies were done by working cooperatively with the five vocational 
technical centers, threes community colleges and Northern Montana College in 
planning, developing, and conducting the survey. 

Purpose 

This study was designed to gather data from the 1989 graduates of the 
postsecondary vocational-technical programs in Montana. The information^ 
generated was to provide insight into how graduates selected the schools and 
their level of satisfaction with training and student services provided while they 
were in school. Graduateis were also asked to provide information relative to 
their present employment and their plans for the future. 

The collected data should assist program planners while monitoring 
programs for their relevance to today's employer demands. These data will 
provide for the restructuring of specific curricula/programs; improve career 
gxii(fance for students; and generally improye the vocational- technical programs 
to address student needs and labor market demands in Montana. 
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Population and Methodology 



A planning meeting was held with Center staff members and 

representatives from each of the partidpatihg schools: 

Billings Vocatiohal-Technical Center Billiiigs, Montana 

Butte Vocational-Technical Center Butte, Montana 

Great Falls VdfektioiialrTechmcal Center Great Falls, Montana 

Heleha Vocational-Xechnic^d^ Helena, Montana 

Missoula VocatipnalTTechnical Center Missoula, Montana 

Dawson Conmunil^ College Glendiye, Montana 

Mfles Community QpUege Miles City, Montana 

Flathead Valley Gofemunity College KalispeU, .Montana 

Northern Montana College Havre, Montana 

During the meeting, the survey instrument used in the 1988 study was 
revised and modified for reuse* The revised instrument was field-tested by 
mailing it to graduates and asking them to respond to the questions and provide 
comments relative to the design of the survey. With only minor changes, the 
instrument was revised and' distributed to the sample population. 

The population of the study consisted of all the 1988-89 graduates of the 
pbstsecondary vocational-technical programs in Montana. It also included the 
graduates who had completed a general studies..program at the three community 
colleges. The names and addresses of 1292 graduates were supplied to the 
Center by the nine participating schools* 

A. complete survey packet consisting of cover letter, directions, survey 
instniment, and a pre-addressed, stamped envelope for return of the instrument 
was sent to each graduate (see Appendix). The cover letter contained an 
explanation of the purpose of the survey, a brief description of the survey 
instrument, and^ an assurance of confidentiality. 

.After a^lwo-week period, a foUow-up postcard was sent to nonresppndents 
encouraging them. to return their questionnaires. After another time span of two 
weeks, the names of the nonresporidents from each school were returned to the 
home school for individual phone calls and encouragement to respond. 

This report sunmiarizes the findings of the study for all nine schools. It 
is a composite study and does not smgle out individual schools. A separate 
report' has been written ^pr each individual school. 



Results 



Table I shows the responses to the survey by school. Of the 1292 surveys 
mailed, 572 were^ returned for a 44 percent response. Graduates of Dawson 
Community College had the highest response with a 78 percent returns and 
Billings Vo-Tech had the lowest with a 15 percent return. The low response 
was partially due to the fact that the telephone followrup at Billings Vocational- 
Technical Center was not completed as originally planned due to conflicts in 
schedi4es. 

Table I 

SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRES AND RETURNS BY SCHOOL 



No. Number 
School Sent* Returned Percentage 



Billings Vo-Tech Center 


184 


27 


15% 


Butte Vo-Tech Center 


119 


74 


62% 


Great Falls Vo-tech Center 


236 


66 


28% 


iHelena Vo-Tech Center 


202 


130 


64% 


Missoula Vo-Tech Center 


171 


60 


35% 


Dawson Community College 


73 


57 


78% 


Flathead Community College 


63 


27 


43% 


Miles Community College 


122 


75 


61% 


Northern Montana College 


122 


56 


46% 




1292 


572 


44% 



♦All the students of vocational-technical programs graduating during 
the 1988-89 school year were niailed a questionnaire. 

To provide a basis for analyzing the data the graduates were asked to list 
the programi certificate, or degree they had recently completed. As noted 
above, all the 1989 ^rraduates were surveyed. Table II reports those figures hy 
number sent and responses for each program area. Five-hundred and seventy- 
two of the 1292 graduates responded resulting in a 44 percent return. The 
graduates of similar programs from all the schools were combined for reporting 
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purposes to prevent duplication. This resulted in a total of 51 programs which 
were grouped into general studies, agriculture, business and marketing, health, 
and trades and industry. The number of graduates in each program ranged 
from two in several programs to 127 in Practical Nursing/which is offered at all 
the Vocatipnal-Techhical Centers. Secretarial was the -only other program area 
which had more than 100 .graduates. Five additional programs had over 50 
graduates, i.e.. Business Management 91, Registered Nursing 78, Data Entry 
Processing 67, Automotive Mechanics 64,, Word Processing 62, and 
Accounting/Bookkeeping 58. None of the graduates of the following programs 
responded to the survey. Forestry, 4 graduates; Administrative Assistant, 2 
graduates; and- Construction Technology, 2 graduates; consequently, the data 
in this report do not reflect their experiences. 



Table II 
RESPONDENTS BY iPROGRAM 



Program 



No. 

Sent 



Number 
Returned 



Approximate 

Perceritage 

of Respondents 



GENERAL STUDIES: 

Associate of Arts IS 

General Degree 34 

AGRICULTURE; 

Agri-Business 9 

Agri-Mechanics 24 

Farm Memagement 2 

Forestry 4 

BUSINESS AND MARKETING 

Accounting and Bookkeeping 58 

Administrative Assistant 2 

Business Management 91 



12 
8 



7 
11 
2 
0 



28 
0 
54 



2.1% 
1.4% 



1.2% 
1.9% 
0.4% 
.0% 



4.9% 
.0% 
9.4% 



(continued on page 6) 
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Table II 

RESPONDENTS BY PRG(3RAM (continued) 



Approximate 
No. Number Percentage 

Program Sent Returned of Respondents 



BUSINESS AND MARKETING (continued) 

Computer Program Operator 11 3 0.5% 

Data Entry Processing 67 41 7.2%- 

General A'ssistaht/aerk 7 1 0,2% 

Medical Receptionist 4 1 0.2% 

Merchandising 10 4 0.7% 

Micrijcomputer Management 11 3 0.5% 

Secr.»tarial 113 56 9,8% 

Word Processing 62 21 3.7% 

HEALTH CARE: 

Chiid Care Spiedalist 10 3" 0.5% 

Dental Assistant 12 7 1.2% 

Emergency Medical Technician 24 4 0.7% 

Human Services 21 12 ?.^1% 

Nurse Attendant 38 6 1.1% 

Practical Nursing 127 60 10.5% 

Registered Nursing 78 47 8.2% 

Respiratory Technician 36 8 1.4% 

Surgical Technician '9 2 0.4% 

TRADE AND TECHNICAL: 

Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 13 2 0.4% 

Appliance Technician 21 3 0.5% 

Automotive Body 26 6 1.1% 

Autbmotive Mechanics 64 34 5.9% 

Aviation Maintenance 28 14 2.5% 

Carpentry 11 6 1.1% 

Construction Technology ,2 0 0.0% 

Civil Engineering Technology 3 2 0.4% 

Diesel Mechanic 15 4 0.7% 

Drafting 23 7 1.2% 

Electrical/Electronic Tech 49 34 5,9% 

Fbcd/Kitchen Management 22 7 1.2% 



(continued on page 7) 
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Table II 

RESPONDENTS BY PROGRAM (continued) 



Approximate 
No. Number Percentage 

Prcgram Sent Retui^ed of Respondents 



TRADE AND TECHNICAL: (continued) 



Heavy Equipment tfechanic 


10 


3 


0.5% 


Heavy Equipment Operator 


10 


3, 


0.5% 


Jewelry/Watchmaking 


4 


1 


0.2% 


Law Enforcement 


14 


11 


1.9% 


Machine/Metate Technology 


13 


7 


1.2% 


Mechanic Assistant 


17 


1 


0.2% 


Photography 


2 


2 


0.4% 


Small Engine Technician 


10 


3. 


0.5% 


Surveying 


9 


5 


0.9% 


Truck Operator 


22 


4 


0.7% 


Water Quality 


3 


1 


0.2% 


Welding Technology 


22 


11 


1.9% 




1292 


"572 


99.3%* 



*Total less than 100% due to roundiniT numbers 

Students in vocational-technicsd training programs or community colleges 
are frequently in different stages of their education. Some are recent high 
school graduates who are preparing for a job, others are mature adults wh:? are 
retraining or updating their occupational skills. Still others are uncertain abcut 
their future and may choose to continue their education in a related field or seek 
a bachelor's degree. In some cases, just the availability of a school in the 
geographic area may be the primary reason they are in- school. Therefore, 
graduates were asked to identify their primary reason for attending school. 
Table III summarizes the findings. 

Almost half of the graduates (48%) chose their school for preparation for 
"job to be obtained** whfle an additional 23 percent chose it to improve "existing 
skills." Other reasons the specific school was chosen were for geographic 



locations percent; program choices, six percent; and "other," seven 

percent. On^ two percent of tiie respondents chose the school for economic 
reasons- 
Table III 

PRIMARY REASON FOR ATTENDING 
POSTSECONDARY SCHOOL 



Reason No. Responses Percentage 



Improvement of existing "job skills" 


132 


23% 


Preparation for "job to be obtained" 


276 


m 


Transfer credit for further education 


25 


4% 


School location 


44 


8% 


Program choices 


33 


61 


Least costly 


14 


21 


Other 


37 


71 


No response 


U 


21 




572 


iool 



Since the vbcational*techhical programs were at less than a baccalaureate 
degree level, and because there has been a major emphasis in recent years for 
acquiring more math) science and other related skills , many students find it 
necessary and/or appealing to farther their educational goals to insure 
employment success. Consequently the respondents were asked if they planned 
on pursuing more education and) if so, what type of program/school they woxild 
anticipate attending* 

Approximately one-third (39%) of the graduates were not planning 
additional education at this time as shovm in Table IV* However 36 percent were 
planning to attend a four-*year college, while nine percent were going to pursue 
training at a vocational*technical school and six percent at a community college. 
S?x percent also indicated some "other" type of additional training. 
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Table IV 

CHOICE OF SCHOOL FOR ADDITIONAL EDUCATION 



Type of School Total Percentage 



Vocational*Technical 55 9i 

COTununity college 34 6% 

Four-year college 206 36% 

Other 32 6% 

Not planning at this time 224 39% 

No response 21 4% 

572 iOOT 



Because one- and two-year technical programs may, in sc»ne cases, be 
iised as prerequisites for specific postsecondary degree programs or in other 
instanceo^ the technical program provides a sampling of the acsd&mc rigor of a 
four-year degree; many students seek to continue their education as shown in 
Table ly tsb&ve. Therefore, graduates were asked to ^aess the adequacy of the 
training program they completed as to how it helped them meet the demands that 
may be e3Q>ected of them in an advanced program. Table V summarizes the 
graduates* responses. Sixty-tiuree percent responded good to excellent, 10 
percent reported fair and 19 percent said it did not apply. Only three percent 
rated it as poor. 
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Table V 

ADEQUACY OF COMPLETED COURSES FOR MEETING- 
CONTINUING EDUCATION NEEDS 



Rating 


No. Responses 


Percentage 


Excellent 


118 


21% 


Good ~ 


240 


42% 


Fair 


57 


10% 


Poor 


20 


3% 


Doesn't Apply 


110 


19% 


No Response 


27 


5% 




572 


100% 



Although there are many nasons for attending poatsecondary institutions 
as mentioned above, tiie primary piupose of vocational^techiiical education is to 
prepare for emplosnnent* Therefore, in addition to determining if onnpleted 
course work was relevant "to continuing edur^itipn, graduates were asked to rate 
how their completed courses prepared them in terms of career plans. Table VI 
shows the response of the graduates. As. can be seen, 87 percent of the 
respondents felt that their course work had been of direct benefit and another 
eight percent considered it of indirect benefit. Only two percent considered it 
of no benefit. 
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Table VI 



RATINGS OF COMPLETED C0URS]BS MEETING THE NEEDS 
FOR FUTURE CAREER PLANS 



Rating No. Responses Percentage 



Of inimediatej direct benefit 


260 


46% 


,0f long term, direct benefit 


232 


41% 


vdf indirect benefit 


48 


8% 


Of no benefit 


13 


2% 


No response 


19 


3% 




572 


100% 



Studies have shown that academic success is directly related to the quality 
and quantity of support services provided by an institution. Services such as 
financial aid, counseling, advising, library facilities, etc. , all have an indirect 
bearing on the students* success in a program. Therefore, the quality of each 
school's student services must be maintained and school personnel should 
periodically ascertain Ihe level of satisfaction students report for each service 
area. Tables VU through XIII reporc how the graduates rated these services 
in meeting their needs while students. 

Financial aid services is guided by man^ rules and regulations which may 
scHoetimes alienate the students For example, failure to meet minimum financial 
aid net!ds as required by regulations or faflure to make application for the 
assistance prior to a cut*off date, along with many other reasons may cause 
individuals to have a low opinion of the services. Table VII shows a mixed 
reaction to the financial aid assistances However, 62 percent of the group rated 
the services from fair to excellent and only three percent rated it as poor. It 
is interesting to note that 23 percent indicated they had not used finandal aid 
services and three percent said it was not available. 
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Table VII 



RATINGS OF FINANCIAL AID SERVICES 
ACCORDING TO NEEDS FULFILLMENT 



Rating No. Responses Percentage 



Excdlent 196 34% 

Good 123 21% 

Fair 41 7% 

Poor 16 3% 

Not used 129 .23% 

Not av^labie 18 3% 

No response 49 9% 

^2. "100% 



Counseling services wbfle not always used by postsecondary students play 
an important part in the devdopment of the student. Consequently, an effort 
was made to determine the value of the assistance received. When asked to rate 
the counseling services, 39 percent of tiie respondents reported in Table VIII 
they had not used the service. However, 11 percent rated it as ^cellent, 18 
percent as good and 12 percent fair. An additional 12 percent did not respond 
to the question. 
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Table VIII 

RATINGS OF COUNSELING SERVICES ACCORDING 
TO NEEDS FULFILLMENT 



Rating 


. No. Responses 


Percentage 


Excellent 


63 


11% 


Good 


105 


18% 


Fair 


66 


12% 


Poor 


24 


4% 


Not used 


223 


39% 


Not available 


21 


4% 


No response 


70 


12% 




"572 


100% 



Placement services are much like &iancial aid services when being rated by 
^^raduates, i.e., they will frequently receive low ratings due to circumstances 
beyond control. Lack of job availability in a geographic^ area or other 
uncontrollable variables will frequently cause a graduate to give the service a 
low rating when asked to evaluate it* One-hundred and ninety-nine respondents 
(35%) in Table IX rated the. placement assistance from fair to excellent. Only 
eight percent reported it as poor. An exceptionally high number (210) or 37 
percent of the graduates reported they had not availed themselves of the 
service. This is probably due to the fact that a large number were pursuing 
additional education. Fifteen percent did not respond to the question. 
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Table IX 



RATINGS OF PLACEMENT SERVICES 
ACCORDING TO NEEDS FULFILLMENT 



Rating No. Responses Percentage 



ExceUent 47 8% 

Good 90 16% 

Fair 62 11% 

Po6r 47 8% 

Not used 210 37% 

Not available 28 5% 

No response 88 15% 

Tit WW 



One important aspect of any postsecondary program is the assistance and 
advice given to help tiie student select courses and complete the reqiiirements 
of the program,. Most respondents were fairly satisfied with the course 
advisement services by rating them as ^cellient (18%), good (28%)) fair (14%) 
and poor (5%). See Table X. Twenty percent had not used the service and 13 
po'cent did not answer the question. 
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Table X 

RATINGS OF COURSE ADVISEMENT SERVICES 
ACCORDING TO NEEDS FULFILLMENT 



Rating 


No. Responses 


Percentage 


Excdlent 


101 


18% 


Good 


158 


28% 


Fair 


80 


14% 


Poor 


33 


5% 


Not used 


115 


20% 


Not available 


12 


2% 


No response 


73 


13% 




5^ 


100% 



Although student activities ^e varied from school to school and are 
frequently of very little interest to postsecondary students , the graduates were 
asked to rate them as to how they met their needs while students. Table XI 
shows that 23 percent rated them, good to excellent j 15 percent rated them fair, 
and six percent poor, IS percent did not respond. A large number (213) or 38 
percent of the group reported they bad not used the services, „ which may 
indicate that not enough activities were planned to meet the needs of all 
students*. Perhaps the non-traditional student has not been adequately served. 

The library on any campus today has much to do to keep abreast of the 
changing needs of its student body* Table XII indicates that the libraries 
weren't rated too badly with 49 percent of the graduates reporting them as good 
or excellent. Fourteen percent rated the service as fair and three percent 
marked poor* A combined total of 34 percent eitl.er did not respond to the 
question (13%), or said they had not used the facility (13%), or reported that 
it was not available to them (8%). 
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Table XI 



RATINGS OF STUDENT AGTIVltlES 
ACCORliiNG TO NEEDS FULFILLMENT 



Ratings No. Responses Percentage 



Excellent 


28 


s% 


Good 


102 


18% 


Fair 


88 


15% 


Poor 


36 


6% 


Not used 


213 


38% 


Not available 


17 


3% 


No resi^nse 


88 


15% 




^56* 


100% 



Table XII 

RATINGS OF LIBRARY SERVICES 
- ACCORDING TO l^EDS FULFILLMENT 



Rating No. Responses Percentage 



Excellent 


90 


16% 


Good 


186 


33% 


Fair 


81 


14% 


Poor 


17 


3% 


Not used 


74 


13%, 


Not available 


48 


8% 


No response 


76 


13% 




Tn 


100% 



Tutorial services have become fairly common in postsecondary institutions 
which have a high enrollment of non-traditional students who may need 
remedial/refresher instruction in the academic areas or have needs to improve 
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study skills. Consequently the graduates were asked to rate the service. In 
Table XIII, the learning labs and Jutoring services were rated good to excellent 
by 38 percent of. the respondents, nine percent rated: them fair and three 
percent poor; The servicle was hot used by 31 percent of the respondents and 
19 percent either did not respond or indicated it was not available. 



Table XIII 

RATINGS OF LEARNING LABS/TUTORING SERVICES 
ACCORDING TO NEEDS PULEILLMENT 



Rating 


No. Responses 


Percentage 


Excellent 


96 


17% 


Good 


122 


21% 


Pair 


52 


9% 


Poor 


19 


3% 


. Not used 


176 
16 


31% 


Not available 


3% 


No respon&»;2 




16% 




"572 


100% 



In doing graduate-follow-up studies key indicators of a successful program 
have to do with the employability of the graduates. For example, some questions 
to find answers to include: were they successful in gaining employment; are they 
satisfied with their employment; and did their schooling adequately prepare them 
for their jobs. When asked to report their present employment status, 50 
percent (320) indicated that they were employed full-time as shown in Table 
XIV. Another 18 percent repprted part-time employment, 15 percent were 
Continuing their education and ten percent reported they were unemployed. The 
question asked the graduates to mark all responses that applied, consequently 
the figures represent multiple responses. 
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Table XIV 

PRESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF GRADUATES 



Rating 



No. Responses 



Percentage 



Employed, full-time 
Employed, Part-time 
Unemployed, 



320 
112 



50% 
18% 



seeking employment 
Militaiy 



Continuing education 
Unavailable for employment 
No Response 



61 
8 

93 
14 
29 



10% 
1% 

15% 
2% 
4% 



637* 



100% 



•Number is higher tlian 572 due to multiple responses. 



When asked aboiit th-? relationship between their present occupation and the 
courses t>*r. ^d completed 61 percent indicated their job was dk-ectiy or closely 
related to their training. Table XV also shows that 15 percent were working in 
unrelated jobs and nine percent were unemployed, 15 percent did not respond 
to the question which accounts for the difference in the percent shown as 
unemptoyed in Taiale XIV (10%) and those shown in Table XV (9%). 
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Table XV 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRESENT OCCUPATION 
AND COMPLETED COURSES 



Ratings No. Responses Percentage 



Directly related 252 44% 

Closely related 97 17% 

Not related 84 15% 

Not employed 52 9% 

No response 87 15% 

572" 100% 



Table XVI shows a further analysis of the employment data by program 
area. In analyzing each occupational area* no particular pattern can be 
identified, i.e., xDOst show that the majority of the group is employed. 
However, many are; on a part-time basis and aboiit ten percent were unemployed 
which is sidghtly higher than the state's job employment record. It is important 
to note that 93 or 16 percent of the graduates were continuing their education. 



TABLE XVI 

PRESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY PROGRAM AREA 



Program 



Employment Related to Continuing 
Status* Occupation Education 



GENERAL STUDIES: 
Associate of Arts (12) 



1 FT 

2 PT 
2 UE 
7 NR 



1 
1 



1 
7 



(continued on page 20) 
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TABLE XVI 

ERESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY PROGRAM AREA (continued) 



Employment IReiated to Continuing 
Program Status* Occupation Education 



GENERAL STUDIES (continued): 
General Degree (7) 4 FT 

3 NR 



.AGRICULTURE: 
Agri-Business (7) 2 FT 1 

2 PT 1 
2 UE 
1 NR 



Agri-Mechanics (11) 


10 PT 


9 




1 PT 






Farm Management (2) 


2 NR 




1 


BUSINESS: 








Account/B6okkeeping( 28 ) 


20 Ft 


18 


3 


3 Pt 


2 






2 UE 








3 NR 




1 


Business Management (54) 


22 FT 


19 


1 




13 PT 


9 


2 




8 UE 




4 




11 NR 




4 


Computer Program 


1 FT 


1 




Operator (3) 


1 PT 








1 NR 












1 


Data Processing (42) 


24 FT 


18 






3 PT 


1 


1 




7 UE 




1 




8 NR 




1 



(continued on page 21) 
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TABLE XVI 

iPRESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY PROGRAM AREA -rontinued) 



Employment Related to Continuing 
Program Status* Occupation Education 



BUSINESS (contin^ied): 
General Assist/Clerk (1) 1 FT 1 

Medical Receptionist (1) 1 UE 

Merchandising (4) 1 FT 1 

2 PT 1 
1 UE 

Microcomputer Mgmt (3) 3 FT 3 



Secretarial (56) 29 FT 26 

17 PT 9 1 

5 UE 

5 NR 3 

Word Processing (21) 15 FT 15 1 

3 PT 

1 UE 

2 NR 

HEALTH CARE: 

Child Care Specialist (3) 3 FT 3 

Dental Assistant (7) 4 Ft 3 

1 PT 1 
1 UE 
1 NR 

Emergency Medical Tech (4)4 FT 3 



(continued on page 22) 
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TABLE XVI 










PRESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY PROGRAM AREA (continued) 






Program 


Employment 
Status* 


Related to 
Occupation 


Continuing 
Education 




; 


HEALTH CARE (continued) 
Human Services (12) 4 FT 

4 PT 
4 NR 


2 
3 


1 

2 

4 






Nurse Attendant (6) 


1 FT 
3 PT 
1 UE 
1 NR 


1 
3 


1 


\ 




Practical Nurse (60) 


36 FT 
18 PT 
1 UE 
5 NR 


36 
17 


4 
4 

2 


1 




Registered Nurse (47) 


34 FT 
8 PT 
1 UE 
4 NR 


33 
7 


1 
2 

4 






Respiratory Tech (8) 


7 FT 
1 PT 


7 
1 








Surgical Technician (2) 


2 FT 


2 








TECHNICAL STUDIES: 
AC/Refrigeration (2) 


1 FT 
1 PT 










Appliance Technician (3) 


1 FT 
1 PT 
1 UE 




1 
1 






Automotive Body (6) 


3 FT 
2 PT 
1 NR 


3 
2 


2 










(continued on page 23) 
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TABLE XVI 

PRESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS BY PROGRAM AREA (continued) 



Program 



Employment Related to Continuing 
Status* Occupation Education 



TECHNICAL STUDDES (continued) 
Auto Mechanics (34) IS FT 

5 PT 

5 UE 

6 NR 



17 
1 
1 



1 
2 
2 



Aviation Maintenance (14) 13 FT 

1 UE 



11 



Carpentry (6) 



2 FT 
1 PT 

3 NR 



Civil Engineering Tech (2) 2 UE 



Diesel Mechanic (4) 



2 FT 
1 PT 
1 NR 



2 
1 



Drafting (7) 



3 FT 
1 PT 
3 NR 



Electrical/Electronic 
Technology (34) 



19 FT 

4 PT 
6 UE 

5 NR 



15 
3 



1 
1 
1 
3 



Food/Kitchen Managmt (7) 4 FT 

3 PT 



4 
2 



Heavy Equipment 
Mechanic (3) 



2 FT 
1 PT 



Heavy Equipment 
Operator (3) 



1 UE 

2 NR 



(continued on page 24) 
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TABLE XVI 

PMSENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS B,Y PROGRAM AREA (continued) 



Employment Related to Continuing 
Program Status* Occupation Education 



TECHNICAL STUDIES (continued) 
Jewelry/Watchmaking (1) 1 FT 

Law Enforcement (11) 4 FT 3 

2 PT 

5 UE 1 

1 

Machine/Bfetals Tedi (7) 2 FT 2 

3 PT 1 
2 NR 



Mechanic Assistant (1) 1 FT 1 

Photography (2) 1 PT 

1 UE 

Small Engine Tech (3) 1 PT 1 

2 UE 

Surveying (5) 3 FT 3 

2 UE 

Truck Operator (4) 3 FT 1 

1 UE 1 

Water Quality (1) 1 PT 

Welding Technology (11) 10 FT 6 

1 PT 

1 



TOTAI. 320 FT 346 93 

111 PT 
60 UE 
81 NR 



572 



•FT=Full-time, PT=Part-time, UE=Unemployed, NR=No response 
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Providers of vocational-technical programs m^ist be continuously aware of 
the supply and demand of the job market* However, with our mobile population 
these statistics may be misleading, since the supply may be short on a national 
level but show a surplus at a local geographic area and vice versa* Therefore 
the graduates were asked to report the supply and demand as they had observed 
it to be both in their occupational area in general and in their occupational area 
in their geographic setting* Seventy percent of the respondents in Table XVII 
reported the job availability in general as fair to excellent while only 16 percent 
reported it as poor* 



Table XVII 

JOB AVAILABILITY IN OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 



Rating. 


No. Responses 


Percentage 


Excellent 


103 


m 


Good 


165 


29% 


Fair 


131 


23% 


Poor 


92 


m 


No response 


81 


14% 




572 


100% 



Since these data have more direct application to specific programs. Table 
XVIII was developed to show the relationship by program. Registered nursing 
showed a high level of job availability with 31 of the 46 graduates of the 
program rating it as «ccellent and eight rating it as good. With very few 
exceptions, the respondents from the other program areas split their rating of 
job availability between good and fair* For the most part more graduates rated 
it excellent than rated it as poor. 
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Table XVIII 

JOB AVAILABILITY IN OCCUPATIONAL AREA BY PROGRAM 



Program 



Excellent Good Fair Poor 



GENERAL STUDIES* 


- 










4 


4 

* 


1 

X 








2 


2 


1 

X 


AGRICULTURE: 












X 


2 


4 








1 




2 


£ cUiU . Wo nq|^C>IIin it C 




2 


1 

X 














'^A ^/w%i't«%^n cry H^v^lr If jk^nin 


1 


Q 
O 


11 

XX 


4 


JP UolliCgo PMinqitCfllCIlU 


A 


X • 


X«/ 


10 

Xv 


Oninmif'Aip YH^ncn^m On^i^i'/iT* 




2 


1 

X 






o 


g 


14 

XTB 


12 

XCf 


Genenil Araistahl/Cierk 




1 






Merchandi^g 




3 


1 




jniviTvvviii^ULCir 'naiici|$ciiiciiv 




1 

X 


1 

X 


1 

X 


C Pd^iATI a1 


A 

* 


20 


13 

Xw 


10 


Wir>T*H PlYV*AA Al n IT 


A 


g 


3 


3 


HEALTH • 

XXErAXJ X XX* 










Vrcu.^ ij^fJZK^i ill tiy V 


2 


1 

X 






Dental Assistanl: 


2 


3 


2 




Eiiierir#*ncv MedicAl Tecliniciftii 


1 


1 




1 


XXUIUOUX OCX.VXC»CO 




A 


2 


3 


Nurse Attendant 




4 


1 




Practical Nurse 


21 


27 


10 


1 


Registered Nurse 


31. 


8 


5 


2 


Kespiratory Technician 


4 


2. 


2 




Surgical Technician- 


1 




1 




TECHNICAL STUDIES: 










Afir Conditioning/Refrigeration 








2 


Appliance Technician 


1 


1 


1 




Automptiye Body 




4 


1 




Automotive Mechanics 


2 


8 


10 


6 


Aviation Maintenance 


4 


6 


1 




Carpentry 




1 




1 


Civil Engineering Technology 


1 




1 




Diesel Mechanic 




1 


1 




Drafting 


1 


1 


2 


1 



(continued on page 27) 
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Table XVIII 



JOB AVAILABILITY IN OCCUPATIONAL 
AREA BY PROGRAM (cpntmued) 



Program 


Excellent 


Gviod 


-Fair 


Poor 


TECHNtCAL STUDIES: (continued) 








Electncal/Electromc Tech 


4 


5 


4 


16 


Food/kitchen Management 






4 


3 


Heavy Equipment Mechanic 




1 


1- 


1 


Heavy Equipment Operator 






1 




Jewelry/Watdunaking 








1 


Law Enforcement 




s 


3 


2 


Machine/Metals Tech 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Mechfmid Assistant 






i 




Photography 






1 


1 


Small Engine Tedhnician 








1 


Surveying 




2 


1 


2 


Truck Opeiator 


1 




1 


1 


Water Quality 






1 




Welding Technology 


1 


3 


s 


2 


No Response (81) 












l03 


165 


m 


92" 



Since some graduates are "place bound" and not able to move about to obtain 
employment the survey attempted to get their evaluation of the job availability 
in their immediate geographic area. Table XIX reports the data. Although 26 
percent of the graduates did not respond, those that did were qiiite varied in 
their assessment mth more rating the situation toward the lower end of the sqsde 
than toward the top. The rating categories of excellent, good, fair and poor^ 
received a rating of 10, 18, 26, and 20 percent respectively. 



Table XIX 



JOB AVAILABILITY BY OCCUPATIONAL AREA IN 
GEOGRAPHIC AREA 



Rating 



No. Responses 



Percentage 



Excellient 



Good 

Fair 

Poor 



No response 



56 
102 
146 
118 
150 



101 
18% 
26% 
20% 
26% 



572 



100% 



A key indicator of a successful educational program is the ability of the 
graduates to effectively perform when- employed. This type of feedback has 
direct application to the curricidum and the equipment used in the program. As 
shown in Table XX, 76 percent of the respondents reported the relationship as 
good to excellent. Only two percent indicated^a poor relationship existed. Most 
of the graduates apparentiy felt stiSangly about the relationship since only four 
percent did not respond to the question and eight percent indicated that the 
question didn't apply to them as they were continuing their education. 
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TABLE XX 

RATINGS OF TRAINING IN RELATIONSHIP TO 
USEFULNESS ON THE JOB 



Rating No. Responses Percentage 



ExceUent 191 33% 

Good 244 43% 

Fair 58 ?.0% 

Poor 11 2% 

Doesn't apply 47 8% 

No response 21 4% 

572 1001 



Mai y people find it necessary to eiiroll in technical programs to secure 
additional training or retraining to update their occupational skills* Therefore, 
in aiddition to determining the current employment status of the graduates^ the 
survey asked if they had been employed in their occupational, area prior to 
enrolling in the program/courses. Table XXI shows that 20 percent of the 
respondents had been employed in their occupational area iprior to enrollment 
while 63 percent trained for their new career without having had previous work 
experience* In checking the employment data in Table XVI "Present Employment 
Scatus of Graduates*' it appeared that those who had previous work experience 
in the occupation were most lik^y to be employed in a related occupation after 
completing the training program* 
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Table XXI 

PREVIOUSLY EMPLOYED IN OCCUPATIONAL AREA 
PRIOR TO ENROLLMENT 



Response 


No. Responses 


Percentage 


Yes 


116 


* 20% 


No 


359 


63% 


No response 


97 


17% 




572 


100% 



The survey sought date related to wage earnings. Those who were 
employed full-time were asked to report their gross yearly salary; Table XXII 
reports these date in $59000 increments. The largest response of 132 people 
(23%) reported an income in the $11,006 to $15,999 range. Fourteen percent 
reported in the $6,000 to $10,999 range and ten percent m the $16,000 to 
$20^999 range. Ten percent reported income over $21,000 annually. As in most 
surveys respondents are reluctant to report salary related information, this was 
no exception with 43% not reporting. 

Table XXII 

FULL-liME EMPLOYEE'S YEARLY GROSS SALARY RANGE 



Yearly Gross Salary No. Responses. Percentage 



$6,000-$10,999 80 14% 

$11,000-$15,999 132 23% 

$16,000-$26,999 55 10% 

$21,000-$25,999 40 7% 

More thaii $26,000 16 3% 

No response 249 43% 

572 100% 
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The salary data are usually of more value if they can be related to specific 
occupational areas; consequently, Table XXIII reports it by program area. The 
registered nursing graduates reported salary at the top of the income levels, 
while the other programs were quite scattered and did not show any pattern. 

Table XXIII 
SALARY RANGE BY PROGRAM AREA 





$ 6,000 


$11,000 


$16,000 


$21,000 


Over 


Program 


to 


to 


to 


to 






$10,999 


$15,999 


$20,999 

■ 


$25,999 


$26,000 


- 

GENERAL STUDIES: 












Associate of Arts 




1 








General IDegree 


2 




1 




2 


AGRICULTURE: 












Agri-Business 




2 








Agri-Mech€mics 


2 


3 


2 






BUSINESS: 










■ 


Accounting/Bookkeeping 


S 


14 


2 




2 


Busmess. >bmagement 


9 


6 


4 


2 


Computer Program Operator 






1 






'Data Processing. 


10 


8 


2 




1 


General Assistant/cierk 


1 










Microcomputer Management 


1 


1 


1 






Secretsoial 


7 


20 






1 


Word (Processing . 


4 


10 








iHEALTH: 












Child Care Specialist 


1 


1 • 








Dental Assistant 


3 


2 








Emergency Medical Technidah 


3 




1 




Human Services 


1 


2 


1 


1 




Nurse Attiendant 


1 


2 








Practical Nurse 


S 


20 


11 




1 


Registered' Niirse 


1 




9 


26 


2 


Respiratory Technician 




1 


4 


2 




Surgical Technician 


1 


1 









continued on page 32 
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Table XXIII 

SALARY RANGE BY PROGRAM AREA (continued) 



$ 6,000 $11,000 $16,000 $21,000' Over 
Program to ' to to to 

$10,999 $15,999 $20,999 $25,999 $26,000 



TECHNICAL STUDIES: 

Air Conditioning/Refrigeration 2 

Appliance Technician 1 

Automotive Body 2 2 

Automotive Mechanics 6 8 3 1 

Aviation Msdntenahce 1 4 3 3 1 

Caripehtry 1 

Civil Engineering Technology 1 

Diesel Mechanic * 2 1 

Drafting 2 

Eiectiical/Electronic Tech 4 6 6 1 2 

Food/Kitchen; Management 4 

Heavy Equipment Mechanic 2 1 

Law Enforcement 12 1 

Machine/Metals Tech 1 2 

Mechanic Assistant 1 

Surveying 2 11 

Truck Operator 1 1 

Water Quality 1 

Welding Technology 2 4 1 

No Response (250) 

TOTAL 132 55" 40" TT 



The survey also attempted to ascertain the graduates' feelings toward their 
newly found Job by asking them to indicate if they were satisfied with their 
employment if they were not, to indicate why. These data are reported in 
Tables XXIV and XXV. Three-hundred and seventeen or 55 percent reported 
they were satisfied with their jobs while 22 percent reported they were not 
happy with their employment situation as shown in Table XXIV. 
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TABLE XXIV 
PRESENT EMPLOYMENT SATISFACTION 



Rating 


No. Response 


Percentage 


Yes 


317 


55% 


No 


124 


22% 


No response 


131 


23% 




"572" 


100% 



The 124 dissatisfied respondents were asked to laark a list of five reasons 
why they were dissatisfied as shown in Table XXV. Salary seemed to be the 
biggest reason for dissatisfaction with a 43 percent response; this was followed 
by a response of 22 percent indicating **work unrelated to training** as a reason 
for dissatisfaction *^and the temporary nature of the job** was a concern to 18 
percent of the respondents. Geographic location of the job and personnel 
relationship were marked by nine and eight percent respectively. Although 124 
respondents indicated dissatisf action with their employment situation 5 181 
responses were marked as some graduates gave more than pne reason for 
dissatisfaction . 
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Table XXV 
REASONS FOR JOB DISSATISFACTION 



Reason 


No. Responses 


Percentage 


Salary 


77 


43% 


Temporary 


32 


18% 


Geographic location 


17 


9% 


;Personnel Relationships 


14 


8% 


Work -unrelated ,'oo training 


41 


22% 




isT* 


100% 









^Total exceeds 124 due to multiple responses 



Summary and Recoinmendations 

This was the second year that a comprehensive statewide graduate foUow-^up 
study was developed and implemented for vocational-*technical schools and 
colleges by the Center for Vocational Education i It is recommended that annual 
studies be conducted, in the future to help identify trends in yocational-technical 
education as well as to review and revise the current information as deemed 
necessary by a planning committee. 

While the specific information in this report may be helpful to each schpors 
faculty and administrators, a comparison analysis between the individual schools 
report and this composite state-^wide report of all postsecondary vocational-* 
technical schools should be made* Such a comparison should provide additional 
ihfomation relative to each school as it compares the cumulative results from all 
the staters vocational-technical schools/programs to its own. 

Follow-up studies done two or three years after graduation should also be 
considered to^ further investigate graduates* employment status, training, 
educational needs, and perceptions of their completed course work as it relates 
to their jobs* K appears from the results of this study, as weU as last yearns 
study, that many graduates have not established permanent jobs and in many 
cases are continuing their education. Consequently, the relevancy of their 
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training to the job requirement cannot be accurately assessed. It is highly 
recommended that the graduates surveyed in the past two years be surveyed 
again within the next two years. This would be a more realistic time frame and 
would better show the employment patterns of the graduates* 

The Center suggests cooperative joint planning by school staff to address 
specific needs problem areas as identified by survey results* These group 
efforts can successfully identify strategies to overcome specific weaknesses and 
perpetuate strengths for schools that share common problems* 

In addition)^ schools should make provisions for updating curriculum by 
reviewing current state and national business and industrial literature* Data 
from the Montana Stax;e Department of Labor^ the reports of various technical 
committees^ the State Occupational Information Coordination Committee, and 
others can provide relevant information on the state's supply and demand needs 
to assist in curriculum change* 




APPENDIX 



ERIC 
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February 8, 1990 



HeUo 1989 Graduate! 

(Name of schcx)l) is conducting a Student Follow-up Survey about you! As 
a 1989 graduate from our school, we would appreciate your input by taking 
a few moments to complete the enclosed questionnaire. 

The purpose of the surv^ is to collect data from the 1989 graduates from 
our school and to utilize this data to improve, change and further support 
our vocational programs. You are the most inQKirtant source of information 
about our school and we need your help! 

Our Student Follow-up survey is being conducted in anibined effort with the 
Center for Vocational Education located at Northern Montana College, where 
the surv^s are ]^eing compiled. 

Please oxoplete the questionnaire and retum it by February 22, 1990, in the 
enclosed pre*addressed, stamped envelope. All information win be kept 
confidential and wiE certainly contribute to the success of tiie survey. Any 
ccKDments, suggestions or questions are welcome. 

Thank you for your help. On behalf of (name of school), we extend to you 
our best wishes for a successful 1990. 

Sincerely, 



The above letter, which was on the appropriate lett^head and signed 
by a representative &om the school, was sent to each of the graduates. The 
school's representatives are listed below. 



Gus Korb 
Jolene B^ers 
Bonnie Whitehouse 
Toni Herzog 
Diane:Murray 
Shelley Gratton 
Pat Kercher 
Sandra Merdinger 
Dennis Lerum 



Northern Montana College 
Dawson Community College 
Flathead Valley Community College 
Miles Community College 
Butte Vocational-Technical Center 
Billings Vocational-*Technical Center 
Great FaUs Vocational-Technical Center 
Helena Vocational-*Technical Center 
Bfissoula Vocational-Technical Center 
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NORTARA roSISECOROART VOCAnOHAL-TECtlHICAL 
GRAOUAU rOLLOU-UP S1UDT 
(1988-89 Gradaates) 



Please five jour current naiir (snri any oth^r naifi.^s ,*i5eri) and -adilri!S$« 
'1. -Raii^ 



2. Address: 



5tr*5t7«o*~I 
3. rro9raK. Certificate or Orgree Conplcted: 



First 

■cTty7stiIe7ZTp*Code' 



■filddli 



"Hoae^Phone f" 



Please Check or Filt-fnApproprlate Blank(s} 



1, Uhjit was yonr prlnary reason for attending ovr 
school? 

'a, luproveiiriit of rxisting "Joh Skills* 

lireparatlon for *Joh to he ohtalned* 

c. transfer credit for farther education 

d, SChnnl locatlofl 

r* .pregran choices 

f. least costly 

f . ether (describe) 



2. if yoii plan to pursve iiore education, please 
Indicate the type o» school. 



a. vocational-technical school 
h. covMunlty college 

c. four-year college 

d. other 

e. not planning to continue ny ediicatloii 
at this tine. 



3*. Itnw well did the conrses ynti coiipleted prepare 
yov for continu ing yovr education? 
( trans feraSIIfty to other levels of training} 

a. e«ci;llent 

good 

- - c. fair 
' d, pnor 
c. dor$n*t apply* 

4. Hoir wnsld yon rate the conrses conpletrd >l 
onr school In tents of yovr career plans? 

of Iftapdlate. direct hencTIt 

h, of long teni, direct benefit 

c, of Indirect benefit 

. d. of no benefit 

5. How wottld yon rate the prograiis and training 
received at o»r school In relation to useful- 
ness when perfomfng your Job? 

<»jcellent 



— b. good 

c. fa!r 

^ d. poor 

e. doesn't apply* 

6, f lease rate (by nviiber) each of o«r school's 
Services yo« h ave utl I lzed» according to 
fvlflllnent o? your needs. (S«excellent« 
4>goo<I« 3'falr, Z'poor, l«not «sed» O*not 
available) 



a. financial aid 

b. counseling 

c. placeiipht 

d. cnnrse advlseiient 

e. student activities 

f . library 

g. learning labs/tvtorlng 



7, Which one best describes your present status? 
Ifark all that apply. 

a. fiip1oyed» fwll tine 

b. enplnyrd* part-tlwe 

c. nnmployed, seeking eiiplojnent 

d. nllltary 

e. continuing education at (school nane) 



f • NoivafliSle for e*p toy went 



8. If yo« are eHplojed, please complete the 
fol lowing: 



^oSTi tl e 
Brief Job description: 



Ciiployer fizmt* 



Tmpl oyer Address 



Eiiployer cf tj/state/zip code 

9. ts your present occupation related to courses 
completed at school? 

- a. yes, directly related 

b. yes. closely related 

c. no, not related 

d. nmt employed 



IC, Here you employed 1 
prior'to enrolling 
a. yes 



n this occupational area 
In your program? 
b. no 



.11, If you are employed ful l-tlwe, plcaye Indicate 
r our y ear ly silary ranje (will be kept 
confidential). 

a. $ 6.000-$I0.999 (up to $5.28/hr) 

" b. JII,OOJ-$I5,999 ($5.29-$7.70/hr) 

" c. $I6,000-$20.000 (»7.7|.$l0.lO/hr) 

~ d. $2l.000-$25,99' (Sl0.1I-$l2.50/hr) 

. e. Wore than S26,%>S9 (over Sl2.5l/hr) 

12. How woolfl you rate the availability of Jobs in 
your: (Please check one In each category.) 



Occupational area 

a._ excellent 

b.' good 

c. fair 

d, poor 



Geographical area 

a. excellent. 

b. good 

c. fair 

" d. poor 



13., Are you satisfied with your present 
eiiployaent? yes no 

If no, please nark all that apply. 

a. salary 

b. teaporary 

c. geographic iocatlnn 

d. personnel relationships 

e. work Is unrelated to training 



THARIC TOU'FOR TOUR PROMPT RESPORSE 



If Ton Are Stil l Seeklnj EH2lox;ent^ 
£ontact"^our ScFool PTacenent Office 



*CoMients On Any Of The Questions Are Velcoiied 
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Postcard Reminder 



Fcbruaiy 28. 1990 
Dear Graduate: 

Tills Is a reminder to let you know that we liavc not received your 
resiwnsc to the Graduate Follow-up sunrey sent to you on Febniaiy 1 2. 
Tlie response to the suivcy has been great however. II Is very important 
to thestudy that we have a response from 100% of Uie people contacted. 

Tiierefore. we would appreciate It If you would take a few niinutes to 
complete thesurvey within the next few days so we can beghi to tabulate 
the results. Tliankyou for your assistance. 

Shicerely» 




A.W. -Gus- Korb. DIrecior 
Center for Vocational Education 
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